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Foreword 



A concern to discover effective methods of crime prevention has been a major 
part of the Research and Planning Unit’s work for some years. Much of this work 
has been devoted to the development of ‘situational’ measures aimed at specific 
offences. The establishment of a Crime Prevention Unit within the Home Office, 
and the publication of a joint departmental circular last year (Home Office 
Circular 8/1984), signify a renewed concern to involve the wider community in 
crime prevention efforts. This volume brings together three studies which reflect 
these themes. Taken together, they illustrate an important issue which needs to 
be addressed — how to ensure that crime prevention measures will be adopted by 
local community agencies and implemented effectively. The studies illustrate 
some of the difficulties which can arise and suggest that questions of 
implementation merit further consideration if the aims of situational crime 
prevention and community involvement are to be advanced. 

MARY TUCK 

Head of Research and Planning Unit 
August 1985 
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Introduction 



1 



For some years now, the Home Office has been concerned to broaden the scope 
of crime prevention beyond the agencies of law enforcement and criminal justice. 
There are many ways in which this idea might be pursued and the Home Office 
has established a Crime Prevention Unit to help take such work further. One 
aspect of Home Office activity has been its programme of ‘research and 
development’ intended to find simple and practical steps which the local 
community, including the police, might take to prevent crime. The three studies 
reported here represent different aspects of this programme. They have been 
brought together because they are addressed to a key problem: how to devise 
methods of crime prevention which are not only soundly-based in research but 
also workable in practice. As the programme has developed, practical 
considerations have become increasingly important. 



Situational crime prevention 

Criminological research in the past has tended to concentrate on the search for 
long-term solutions to the problems of crime and to the conditions which create 
and sustain offenders’ criminal identities and dispositions. This approach has a 
valuable contribution to make to a better understanding of the characteristics of 
crime and the circumstances in which it takes place; but ‘solutions’ have been 
difficult to find and the product of such research has been of little practical 
benefit to those who are trying to prevent or reduce crime in their own particular 
area. It has given little guidance to local bodies who are often faced with 
competing and pressing demands upon their limited resources. ‘Situational’ 
crime prevention, in contrast, has evolved in recent years specifically to find 
simple and practical ways of preventing crime which are within the capacity of 
local authorities and organisations. 

The case for situational prevention has been made elsewhere and there is now a 
growing volume of research which lends support to the idea seeking to influence 
the immediate circumstances in which offences take place (Clarke and Mayhew, 
1980; Clarke, 1983; Poyner, 1983). To put this idea to practical effect, situational 
measures should be directed at highly specific forms of crime and involve the 
design or management of the environment in which these crimes occur. Their 
purpose is to reduce opportunities for crime and increase the risk of detection. 

Research and development 

‘Research and development’ provides a means for testing and modifying ideas so 
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that they eventually become feasible propositions. This requires action on three 
fronts: 

(i) research to identify promising preventive ideas; 

(ii) testing the feasibility and efficacy of promising ideas under controlled, 
experimental conditions; and 

(iii) identifying the organisational and administrative arrangements which are 
needed to implement measures on a wider basis. 

The three studies reported here illustrate these phases of research and 
development. Comparison between them helps to bring into focus the way in 
which situational crime prevention has evolved. A common thread runs through 
this process — that as preventive ideas have been tested in research and 
experimentation it has become increasingly important to discover not only what 
should be done but also how it should be done. In other words, as theory has 
developed into practice, the organisational and administrative aspects of 
implementation have become increasingly important. 



Research 

The study of burglary in schools (Chapter 2) was initiated to investigate the idea 
that schools which afforded opportunities for illegal access, and where the 
chances of intruders being observed were low, would have high rates of burglary. 
Small-scale and inexpensive modifications to school buildings — or changes in 
the way they are used — might then be implemented to bring about significant 
reductions in crime (Hough, Clarke and Mayhew, 1980). Schools seemed a 
particularly vulnerable target within the public sector and it was thought that 
situational measures would be within the capacity of most local education 
authorities. 

Yet although rates of burglary did seem strongly affected by the design of 
schools, it proved less easy in practice to identify promising situational measures. 
In particular, ‘small, old and compact’ schools (referred to as SOC) were 
especially well-protected from burglary. Larger, modern schools (LMS for 
convenience) built to more ‘sprawling’ designs were generally much more 
vulnerable. Many of the opportunities for burglary presented by schools seemed 
to flow from their general design. Thus, for example, because SOC schools were 
older they tended to be located in areas of higher population density affording 
greater opportunities for natural surveillance, their perimeters were also more 
difficult to scale, and the compactness of their sites provided good opportunities 
for resident caretakers to guard them. Nevertheless, a combination of decay, 
changing educational requirements and a shrinking school population means 
that these naturally-protected school buildings are gradually being closed while 
the more vulnerable schools will remain in operation for many years to come. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, there seem few easy and inexpensive ways of 
emulating the defensive qualities of SOC schools or improving the security of 
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many newer ones. On balance, management rather than design techniques 
appear more promising but even here there may be some awkward conflicts of 
interest. For instance, one reason, perhaps, why SOC schools have low rates of 
burglary is because they are generally more ‘isolated’ from the surrounding 
community — their pupils come from farther afield and they have less evening 
activities available for the general public. Yet increased community use of 
schools is widely regarded as beneficial and it would be difficult to argue for 
reduced evening use for the sake of probably marginal improvements in security. 
Additionally, both cost and aesthetics militate against the erection of high 
perimeters around large schools. Arrangements for surveillance also may not be 
entirely cost-effective — the gains from improved lighting have to be set against 
the conservation of energy and, as graphically illustrated in Chapter 3, additional 
caretaker surveillance can prove very costly. 

These examples should not be taken as indicating a pessimism about situational 
prevention so much as pointing up the fact that there may be very few blanket 
solutions to crime. As Chapter 2 concludes, the best way forward may well be to 
tailor crime prevention measures to specific and very localised circumstances — 
in this case, to pitch preventive measures at the level of the individual school. 
Chapter 3 describes an experiment to test this idea. 



Experimentation 

The ‘demonstration project’ to prevent vandalism in schools (reported in 
Chapter 2) took its lead from the recommendations of a Home Office Working 
Group on crime prevention which reported in 1976 (see Gladstone, 1980 for a 
summary of its work). The Working Group saw the need for a “simple decision- 
making procedure” which would help identify the most appropriate and 
practical measures for specific crime-prone situations. This procedure would 
involve: 

(i) a thorough analysis of the situation in which a specific offence occurs in 
order to establish the conditions that need to be met for the offence to be 
committed; 

(ii) the identification of measures which would make it more difficult or 
impossible to fulfil each of these conditions; 

(iii) an assessment of the practicability, likely effectiveness and cost of each of 
these measures; and 

(iv) the selection of the most promising measures. 

The Working Group recommended that this procedure should be guided by two 
principles: a specificity of approach; and a co-ordination of effort. The need for 
specificity has already been identified and this, in turn, calls for a co-ordination 
of effort because knowledge, skills and responsibility for preventive options are 
often divided between several agencies in the community, each having something 
to offer but none possessing a definitive solution. The purpose of the 
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demonstration project was to see how this procedure might work in practice, 
within the confines of an experiment. An earlier report (Gladstone, 1980) 
provides an account of the rationale and early stages; Chapter 3 describes what 
happened. 

The basic message from the experiment was that the decision-making procedure 
envisaged by the Working Group was not by itself sufficient to ensure either that 
decisions were taken systematically or that recommended measures were 
implemented effectively and efficiently. Few of the recommendations which 
emerged from the apparently co-ordinated decision-making of local officials 
represented any particularly innovative or radical departure from their normal 
practice. Despite bringing a more systematic perspective to bear, the project 
failed, in the main, to alter prevailing definitions and perceptions. Problem 
analysis, by itself, may not be enough — the systematic marshalling of facts may 
be insufficient to alter the influential web of organisational and administrative 
relationships which lead to a problem being perceived as ‘owned’ by particular 
bureaucratic units and treated according to prevailing organisational 
philosophies. 

The experience of implementation reinforces this view. All but one of the 
measures which were the sole administrative responsibility of the Buildings 
Branch — the part of the Education Department which took the lead in 
vandalism prevention — were eventually implemented while none of those which 
involved inter-agency co-operation (or were the sole responsibility of other 
agencies) were ever fully implemented as planned. Even those measures which 
were implemented took on average 18 months to put into effect — the bulk of 
delay occurring during the specification and approval of plans. 

Unfortunately, the failure of policy during implementation has been encountered 
in many areas of social policy (Barrett and Fudge, 1981). A contemporary 
demonstration programme of ‘crime prevention through environmental design’ 
funded by the United States Government met almost identical implementation 
problems. For example, a similar project to prevent crime in schools met delays, 
lack of co-ordination and lack of local enthusiasm (Wallis and Ford, 1980). In 
neither our own nor the American project did initial analysis and planning 
anticipate the implementation difficulties which were to come. In contrast, 
Chapter 4 attempts an analysis which tries to anticipate implementation 
problems. 



Implementation 

The study reported in Chapter 4 examined the patterning of disorderly and 
drunken incidents in a city centre on weekend evenings. 1 Disorder seemed the 
result of a complex interplay of forces; the attitudes and preferences of those who 



1 The analysis presented in Chapter 4 is a general synopsis of a more detailed report prepared 
primarily for the use of the Northumbria Police. 
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use city centre pubs and clubs; the character of licensed premises; the nature of 
the public spaces within the city centre; the way licensed premises, places of 
entertainment and urban facilities are managed; and the impact of the ‘control 
system’ itself. It was apparent, however, that the wide range of contributory 
influences meant that no single agency or organisation had either full 
responsibility or competence to tackle the problems of disorder in city centres. 
There thus seemed to be a hiatus of responsibility and, as a consequence, disorder 
continued to wax and wane in an uncontrolled fashion, with the city centre police 
left to hold the fort. The lack of responsibility was not helped by an absence of 
channels of communication through which to discuss issues of prevention. The 
only occasions on which many of the relevant bodies were brought together were 
the licensing hearings, yet their judicial nature (and adversarial atmosphere) 
effectively inhibited discussion and constructive thinking. There thus appeared 
to be a dual need: to provide a capacity for analysing the conditions (social, 
economic, administrative) which sustained the pattern of disorder in city centres; 
and to create a means of bringing the relevant parties together. 



Chapter 4 therefore ends with two recommendations: that local police should 
develop a capacity to undertake analyses similar to that carried out in N ewcastle; 
and that some kind of forum should be established to overcome the blockage in 
communication represented by the licensing hearings. Following the initial 
report on Newcastle, the Chief Constable of Northumbria appointed an 
Inspector to carry out an analysis of disorder in Sunderland city centre (Ashley, 
1984). This study found a very similar general patterning of disorder — for 
example, most incidents occurred around closing time, at weekends, and 
involved a relatively small number of troublespots — • but was also able to 
document these patterns with reference to specific local circumstances. Although 
the study reported in Chapter 4 provided a model for this analysis, the content 
was specific to the local circumstances of Sunderland. 



The Chief Constable also convened a meeting of representatives to discuss issues 
of preventing drink-related disorder in Newcastle-upon-Tyne city centre. This 
involved city centre police, the Northumbria Police community relations 
department, officials from the City Council and the transport authority, 
representatives from the major local brewers and the licensed trade, the licensing 
justices’ clerks’ department, the legal profession, and the North East Council on 
Alcoholism. This initial meeting was primarily a ground-breaking exercise but 
there was sufficient agreement that further discussions would be both welcome 
and necessary. Subsequently, Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Council has held a 
conference on crime prevention (with the assistance of the Home Office Crime 
Prevention Unit), part of which discussed the problems of city centre disorder. 
Arising out of these meetings, ‘licensing consultative groups’ have recently been 
established in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Sunderland. These are intending to 
meet on a regular basis to monitor the pattern of disorder in their respective city 
centres, to share views on related matters, and to suggest preventive initiatives. 
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Implementing community crime prevention 

As Chapter 3 makes abundantly clear, there seems little point in developing our 
capacity to analyse crime problems if we do not, at the same time, develop our 
capacity to encourage responsible crime prevention activity. As Chapter 2 
suggests, there may be very few crime prevention measures which emerge 
unambiguously from the facts and difficult choices between conflicting interests 
may often be necessary. Discussion and consultation may be a better way of 
resolving these difficulties in the long run than a detached analysis of crime. It 
thus seems important to improve the administrative machinery of crime 
prevention so as to involve relevant interests in the community in the formation 
of crime prevention initiatives. Doing so may require the development of both 
methods of planning crime prevention measures and ways of organising 
implementation. 

Many practical measures to prevent crime are likely to evolve through discussion 
with local people involved in particular crime problems ‘on the ground’. Here, 
local knowledge can be a great advantage in distinguishing realistic from fanciful 
schemes. Nevertheless, it is necessary to retain a broader focus. The discipline of 
research helps to correct partial and parochial analyses, and knowledge of crime 
prevention initiatives elsewhere is important to avoid repeated ‘reinventions of 
the wheel’. It may therefore be necessary to improve the capacity of local agencies 
such as the police to carry out systematic crime prevention analyses. In general, 
this is a matter of training — especially in the more statistical aspects — but it is 
unlikely that this need be too demanding and extensive, particularly as more 
material on ‘good practice’ is made available (eg Poyner, 1983) and as research 
and management methods become more central in police training courses. 
Chapter 4 however suggests that local crime analysis ought not to restrict itself to 
the examination of crime patterns and trends — important though this is — but 
should also seek to identify the opportunities and constraints which relevant 
bodies and organisations face in implementing crime prevention initiatives. 

Promoting responsibility for crime prevention is a key issue. Responsibility here 
does not mean criminal culpability, but rather invokes the notion of a general 
duty on the part of the citizen to take steps to prevent crime. Individuals and 
organisations may contribute towards the growth of crime either by unwittingly 
creating opportunities or by failing (for a variety of reasons) to take reasonable 
actions to limit them. Perhaps the failure or refusal to comprehend or accept such 
responsibility underlies the failure to implement crime prevention measures? As 
Engstad and Evans (1980) note: 

It is most unlikely that the group or corporate body to whom responsibility 
is being shifted will immediately acknowledge that their property or 
operations are generating a substantial strain on police resources, accept 
that they have a duty, up to their level of competence, for the control of 
specific crimes, and take appropriate action. In our view, the failure of many 
well intentioned and theoretically sound community based crime control 
efforts can be attributed to the absence of some means for ensuring that 
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members of the community involved accepted and effectively discharged 
their responsibility, (p. 151) 

As community interests may often be unaware of their contribution to the 
growth of crime, or of the steps they might take to stem it, the systematic 
marshalling of facts may act as a persuasive means for altering perceptions and 
developing responsibility. Nevertheless, the mere presentation of facts may be 
insufficient to sustain practical activity. 

An important lesson to be drawn from Chapter 3 is that even when parties appear 
to agree at the decision-making stage, co-ordination can breakdown in practice. 
It would thus seem necessary to have some kind of arrangement not only for 
reaching decisions about prevention but also for sustaining preventive initiatives 
in practice. In very few instances — and certainly not the ones described in this 
volume — do the statutory authorities (police, local authorities) have complete 
jurisdiction. In other words, no one can be forced to co-operate and relevant 
parties need to be consulted. There is thus a necessity for creating the means 
whereby relevant interests can come together. Chapter 4 discusses one kind of 
arrangement — a licensing forum — in the context of the control of disorder 
associated with the public consumption of alcohol. 

Simply recognising the need for a participatory forum in which to develop 
preventive initiatives is also insufficient. In the first place, someone has to take 
the initiative for convening and servicing the forum. The police and local 
authorities are the two most obvious candidates but there are a number of 
administrative questions which need to be settled — for example: from which 
level of authority within each organisation should the initiative arise; what are 
the relative merits of the police versus the local authority in convening meetings; 
should meetings be arranged at official level or should elected members (from 
police authorities or local councils) be involved; should new arrangements be 
instituted or should they be built on to existing machinery such as crime 
prevention panels or police-community consultative groups; who will choose the 
representatives; how will the meetings be serviced, etc.? There is unlikely to be a 
single answer to these questions although they will confront every initiative in co- 
operative crime prevention (cf Moore and Brown, 1981). It is likely, however, 
that their resolution will depend upon the web of every-day contact and 
relationship which exists between public, political, voluntary and private bodies. 

It is unlikely that conflicts of interest, over means if not ends, will disappear 
simply by bringing people round a table. One of the important lessons of Chapter 
3 is that although participatory meetings may reach decisions about preventive 
measures, this in no way guarantees that such measures will be delivered. 
Consequently, it is necessary to monitor the process of implementation if 
initiatives are to be sustained. Perhaps one of the central weaknesses of the 
demonstration project was that the groups convened to consider vandalism in the 
project schools were disbanded after they had made recommendations. 
Arguably, co-ordinated activity did not take place because there was no body or 
authority to whom those required to co-ordinate felt responsible or accountable. 

7 
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It is a commonly observed problem of implementation that agreements reached 
in decision-making are undone by stealth during implementation (Rein, 1983). 
But one advantage of a consultative forum is that it may provide an opportunity 
for bringing different points of view into the open at a relatively early stage so 
that participants are alerted to potential obstacles which might only have arisen 
during implementation itself. However it may also be necessary to make specific 
administrative arrangements to monitor implementation. In particular, it is 
important to ensure that an awareness of responsibility is sustained amongst 
those agencies who have been asked to co-ordinate their activities. In short, 
where a sense of responsibility for crime prevention is absent, it may be necessary 
to take purposive steps to create such responsibility. Setting up ‘consultative 
groups’ may be an important first step in doing so — even though they may 
initially do little more than exchange ideas. 

It is also necessary to find ways of using arrangements for planning, consultation 
and implementation to best advantage. Chapters 3 and 4 briefly discuss the need 
for different ‘implementation strategies’. Recognition of this need is based on the 
view (cf Heal, 1983) that the implementation of crime prevention measures 
cannot be taken for granted and that there are various policy mechanisms which 
could be used — for example, facilitation, negotiation, penalties, incentives, etc. 
— in order to reach agreement about effective crime prevention measures. 2 A 
further task is therefore to discover the most appropriate implementation 
strategy, or mix of strategies, for each crime problem. 

Analysis of different strategies for implementing crime prevention measures is an 
important topic for future research and development. In many ways, the 
implementation and adoption of crime prevention measures is akin to the 
processes of innovation diffusion and organisational change which occur in 
many other areas of public policy, consumer behaviour, and commercial activity. 
Probably we can learn something about the adoption of crime prevention 
measures by individuals through using ideas and techniques from the more 
general field of marketing and consumer behaviour; while the task of persuading 
corporate bodies to take preventive initiatives might be helped by reference to the 
experience of promoting change within organisations (Rothman, 1980). In sum, 
there is a considerable body of experience from other fields which might be 
enlisted in the task of promoting community crime prevention. 



Conclusions 

Difficulties encountered in implementing crime prevention measures may thus 
stem from two sources — (i) the lack of practical relevance of crime prevention 
ideas and theories, and (ii) the absence of perceived responsibility for crime 
prevention within the local community. Research (such as that presented here) 
can indicate general directions for crime prevention but the task remains to 



2 For more detailed discussion of the application of implementation strategies in crime prevention 
see Pease, 1979, Gardiner and Balch, 1980; Engstad and Evans, 1980; Litton, 1982; Heal, 1983. 
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translate these ideas into feasible measures. This requires more than research. 
What may be needed is a capacity to apply analytic methods to concrete 
situations so as to take issues of feasibility into account. To use the examples in 
this volume, every school and city centre is different to some degree and measures 
to reduce opportunities for crime will need to be worked out afresh for each 
context. This requires both a capacity to be aware of research and ‘good practice’ 
elsewhere, and also to remain firmly based in the reality of local communities. It 
is unlikely that there will be off-the-peg solutions for individual situations nor, by 
the same token, will local practitioners have the necessary expertise unless they 
are aware of practice beyond their local community. A task facing the police and 
other local bodies is thus to find ways of bridging the gap between crime 
prevention theory and practice in a way that is relevant to the needs of the 
community they serve. 

But practical considerations are only part of the difficulty. At its most abstract 
level, there is a paradox in crime prevention: while there is generally no legal 
sanction against failing to take steps to prevent crime, there is nevertheless the 
expectation that people should not encourage the growth of crime. In civil 
society, there is a balance implicitly struck between the responsibilities of the 
individual or corporate body and the responsibility of the state. Efforts to 
develop community involvement in crime prevention may well call this implicit 
balance of responsibilities into question. The public, as individuals and 
corporate bodies, may look to the police to take primary responsibility for 
protecting their persons and property, while taking certain precautions 
themselves. The extension of crime prevention to the community effectively asks 
the public to take on additional responsibilities and regard them as reasonable. 

Difficulties in getting this message across are perhaps most apparent with efforts 
which rely upon co-ordination between agencies which do not usually co- 
operate. But it may also be difficult to encourage local people and organisations 
to take on crime prevention tasks which are not part of their expectations, and 
which they may well have regarded hitherto as the responsibility of the police. 
Community responsibility for crime prevention — in British society at least — is 
still an innovation and, as with most innovations, it cannot be expected to be 
instantly adopted, nothwithstanding general support for the idea. 

At present, we do not fully understand the public’s perceptions of their 
responsibilities in crime prevention, the obstacles which lie in the way of 
extending community involvement, nor the limits of this approach. No doubt in 
some cases greater responsibilities will be readily accepted but in other 
circumstances it may be necessary to stimulate increased involvement. Perhaps 
the task of community crime prevention in future — whether ‘situational’ or 
otherwise — lies as much in the way of devising administrative arrangements as it 
does in devising promising crime prevention measures. 
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2 Burglary in schools: the 
prospects for prevention 



Although burglaries in schools are only a small fraction (about 4%) of the total 
number of burglaries recorded by the police each year, 1 schools are actually at 
considerable risk of burglary. In London, Metropolitan Police figures suggest 
that a school or college is 38 times more likely to be burgled than a residential 
dwelling, and a similar picture seems to hold in other parts of the world (National 
Institute of Education, 1978). Schools are also more likely to be set on fire (which 
may be a consequence of burglary) than all other classes of property (Home 
Office, 1980). This study focuses on the opportunity-reduction or ‘situational’ 
approach to the prevention of burglary in schools. At the same time, however, it 
collects together basic information on school organisation, pupil intake and the 
extent of evening use of schools, so as to facilitate some discussion of the social 
and educational influences on school burglary. 



Method 

The study took place in the Inner London Education Authority (ILEA). The 
ILEA was selected because it has a wide range of schools located both in ‘inner 
city’ and more suburban areas and because records of incidents of burglary and 
theft maintained by the ILEA were easily accessible and seemed an adequate 
basis for research. 2 Although the modem offence of burglary is deliberately 
broad (Griew, 1974), covering many acts involving trespass, a more restricted 
definition of the offence is used here resting mainly on the fact of forced-entry. 
Strictly speaking, this report deals with ‘break-ins’ rather than burglaries in 
general which can include any theft by trespassers whether they break into 
premises or not. This is because it is often difficult to know, after the event, 
whether property has been stolen or damaged by trespassers (in which case it can 
properly be classified as burglary) or by those who are entitled to be on the 
premises — ie pupils, people attending evening classes — in which case the offence 
should be classified as theft or criminal damage. Evidence of forced-entry is often 
the only reliable indication in schools that burglary has actually taken place. 
ILEA records showed that secondary schools experienced on average about 



1 This estimate is based on figures supplied by the Metropolitan Police. 

2 ILEA and police records were compared to assess the suitability of each for this study. The 
number of burglaries suffered by a small group of schools over a six-month period were compared. 
Although the majority of burglaries could be found in either sample, the ILEA sample produced 
somewhat more burglaries than police records. This may be due to differences in recording 
practice, difficulties in tracing burglary reports in police records or to the fact that not all 
burglaries are reported to the police. 
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